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FOREWORD 

The development of the principles and methods of social case 
work has been a slow and almost unconscious evolution. Only re- 
cently have social case workers become articulate in the technique 
of their field. They have been such " deadly doers " that little time 
has been left to analyze critically the technique of the day's work. 
Miss Richmond's book, "Social Diagnosis," is monumental not 
only because of its scope and scholarship but because it marks the 
beginning of that painstaking analysis of the methods and principles 
of social case work which must obtain generally before social case 
workers can call their chosen field a profession. Miss Richmond's 
book deals exclusively with social diagnosis, treatment being 
omitted except in the sense that all diagnosis is a part of treatment. 
A volume on Social Case Treatment is therefore opportune, espe- 
cially in view of the urgent need at this time of an authoritative 
statement of the best thought and practice in the field of treatment, 
because of the many social problems incident to the war. While 
the war may have created no new type of social problems, it has 
increased them many fold and has given some entirely new settings. 
The inevitable dislocation of industrial life with its migrations of 
workers, the disruption of family life in many homes following the 
departure of the father or son for war service, the readjustment to 
industrial life of the soldier returning from the front, possibly 
crippled, or handicapped by blindness, all make a knowledge of the 
principles and methods of social case treatment of paramount 
importance. 

It is hoped that the present volume in addition to being of 
interest to the general reader will prove not only a reference book 
to which social case workers generally may turn for new light on 
some of their oldest problems but that it will also serve as a store- 
house of knowledge based on tested experience for all Home Service 
workers and all those other workers, professional and volunteer, 
who have been drafted in the ranks of social case workers because of 
the unprecedented demand for this type of work incident to the war. 
It should never be lost sight of in this connection that the problems 
of "civilian relief" differ in no essentials from the problems which 
social case workers throughout the country have been meeting in their 
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day's work before the war and that the methods of helping to solve 
them differ in no essential details from the methods followed in the 
past by the best of our case-working agencies. Human nature 
does not change over night nor during a war. The big problems of 
a widow's family are the same, whether the husband has lost his life 
in the military or industrial army. The readjustment of a man to 
industrial life is much the same, be he crippled by a bursting shell 
or by a bursting fly wheel in the factory. Questions of care for 
orphaned children are much the same be the cause of their orphan- 
hood sickness and anxiety incident to war or death following occu- 
pational disease. 

While certain articles like that by Miss Hamburger on "The 
Cripple and His Place in the Community," that by Miss Wright on 
"Off -Setting the Handicap of Blindness" and that by the Director- 
General of Civilian Relief on "Soldiers' and Sailors' Families" may 
seem to have more direct bearing on the problems of the Home Serv- 
ice worker, it is felt that all the articles throw light on problems with 
which Home Service workers will sooner or later have to deal. In 
fact the principles and methods of social case work are universal in 
their application. Not only is the corner-stone of all case work, — 
individualization of treatment, — revolutionizing the science of 
penology, but it is profoundly modifying our educational practice. 
Small classes, more frequent promotions, special classes for the 
backward and for the handicapped as well as the movement for 
industrial education, all reflect the growing recognition among edu- 
cators of the principle of individualization. Even in our home life, 
we must use this principle if we are to understand the developing 
life of our own children. Come what may in the future evolution 
of our social life, this principle will stand as vital, and the time and 
thought and patience that are put into this delicate work will re- 
ceive more and more recognition as the parent, the teacher and the 
social worker can show the results that come from its application. 

A volume on social case treatment covers but a section, though 
an important one, of the whole field of social work. The unity of 
social work is such that the effectiveness of any program of social 
workers is materially affected by the quality of work done in any 
part of the field. All good social case work has a double value. It 
not only makes possible work with a given individual or family, help- 
ing them to solve their own problems, but with its first hand knowl- 
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edge of social and industrial conditions and of the action and re- 
action of environment and heredity, it affords a valuable fund of 
information for scientific research and thus lays the foundation for 
effective propaganda looking toward the creation of an intelligent 
public opinion which is important for all wise legislation and essen- 
tial for all effective law enforcement. Social case work when well 
done is therefore not only constructive but preventive as well, both 
for the individual and for society. 

The articles in this volume have been divided into three groups : 
those which afford an approach to social case treatment; those 
articles which discuss social case work with the physically or men- 
tally handicapped; and those articles which deal with social case 
work with the socially handicapped. The last article in the first 
group, "The Normal Family," affords a perspective for all workers 
with family problems and so adds materially to the value and unity 
of the volume. While there is no fundamental difference in the 
technique of social case work as found in the various articles', they 
do exhibit some adaptations in case work technique that are of 
significance. 

Certain points of view characterize all or almost all the articles. 
The many references to the war show what a big place this cataclysm 
is occupying in the thoughts of all the writers. Almost all the 
articles breathe an impatience with the point of view that a social 
case worker's job is done when the individual or family in question 
has been helped. There is a sense of humility pervading the articles, 
though each is Written by one chosen for his or her wide experience 
in social case work in his or her particular field. The thought con- 
stantly recurs that workers in each field are still breaking new 
ground. All the articles reflect a great truth which is constantly 
borne in on all social case workers but often missed by those who 
believe that any one panacea can remedy all our social evils. This 
truth is that the causes of our various social problems are exceed- 
ingly numerous, varied and complex, subtile of analysis and diffi- 
cult of appraisement and that the solutions of these problems are as 
many and varied as the causes themselves. This may prove dis- 
quieting to some. It nevertheless remains true that there are few 
if any short-cuts in the field of the social sciences and that a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the complexity of our social life is the first 
step in all real progress. 

Frank D. Watson. 



